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WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Ena W. 


PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
sruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much _ finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By [FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. KEd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By RoBERT BrRipGES. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

(feller hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ica. 


ECCE PUELLA. By W:i1LIAm Smarr. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

‘To the woman of thirty.”’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 3 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


-—~-—--- 


SNOWS. 


Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By DANTE Ga- 
BRIEL ROSETTI. Reprinted from 7zke 
Germ by Mr. WILLIAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden’”’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. - 16mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 800 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. 
| [Vellum copies all sold. ] 

AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir. Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Tratu. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


By ALICE 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 


with or without Marriag 
White and Gilt; in box... 
ti SN rai ea es 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 
In order to make way for a new 50 cent paper 
edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 
20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


copies. 


to be sent to 


Ti a See ae Fe, io, eo ee ee ee eee ee oe oh oe or 


e Certificate; in box, $2.00 


1.50 


1.00 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ 
White Vellum, vag Od in at ae 1.50 
ee oo ia ga keke sR ooed bUDK us 

A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
‘dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 
Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —_.30 
— Religion 


. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The Religions of the World. (First Series.) 
1. oses, the Hebrew Law Giver...) 
II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
"I. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out Of print).. $0.19 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 


10cts. 
Peach. 


Te ME EAI og ove cece cece cccecss. 1D 
et I ic 5505506 ca esc seer ass 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —.1€ 

- The Selfishness of Grief....... .......... 00 05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... .05 
The Education of the Soul.................. OF 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 19 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged..... oo ae 


) What is Mate ialism? 
The Dual Mystery) what is Soactedaiter | a0 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc ............ .05 
ao of Proceedings of the First Am. 
ong. of Lib. Rel. 


WRITINCS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


eer i aa 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, red edges, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS :—Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Aa- 
dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘*Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West: o 
thank for finding our way there.”’— Chicago Hven 
ing Journal. 


URLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 
Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 


{12 pages, neatly bound in 


white embossed paper cover... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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a 


NuMBER 13. 


e unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 

onthe basis of absolute mental 

liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and-life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, alming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 
“Tet us have faith that right makes might; and in 


that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 


understand it.” Abraham Lincoln, March 6, 1860. 


We print in our Congress Department an interesting 

translation from a Paris paper, published in 72e Open 
Court, May 14, which shows how strong the drift is 
over there toward another great Parliament of Re- 
ligions. The Dr. Barrows of Paris is Abbe Charbon- 
nel, a Catholic priest, and he works for it not in the 
confusion of doctrines, but in the clearness of love. Sin- 
cerity is not antagonistic to, but rather the child of the 
open heart. A man may love humanity and seek to 
serve it without sacrificing freedom to think his own 
thought. 


_ <-2- —-s- 


Whatever motives may be imputed to President 
Cleveland for his recent civil service order, in common 
with all good citizens we rejoice in the fact that he has 
civen the reform a most decided push forward and has 
made memorable his administration by this one act 
alone, lifting over twenty-nine thousand employees out 
of the fever, the anxieties and the injustice of party 
manipulation, putting them on their merit, making 
the tenure of their service co-extensive with their worth 


and fidelity. A few more such strides and the wicked 


maxim “to the victor belong the spoils” will be quoted 
as a relic of past rascality and ethical crudity through 
which our government has passed. 
ee 

We present as our frontispiece this week what is at 
once a reproduction of one of the most imposing and 
satisfactory pieces of out-door statuary in American 
art, and the face and figure of the greatest president, 
the noblest American, the chief martyr of the martyr 
age in American history. It is a reproduction of St. 
Gaudens’ statue of Abraham Lincoln, now in Lincoln 
Park, in-this city, put there through the munificence of 


Il Bates, of blessed memory, whose many bequests 
are inseparably connected in the minds of many of our 
readers with the high ministry of Robert Collyer, under 
whose influence Mr. Bates lived in such a way that 
when dead he still speaks. 


> -:e- —s 


The Southern Cotton States Exposition is to be. - 


This seems to be now definitely settled. It 
will open some time in August and continue into 
October. It is not for us to speak of the economic 
and industrial values of such an exhibit, but it is for 
us to rejoice in the contribution it will make to prog- 
ress, hospitality and all humanitarian interests. People 
will come to see cotton regnant, but they will go away 
with something more valuable than an enlarged ap- 
preciation of cotton. They will have looked into the 
eves of the men and women who grow it, handle it, and 
in that way realize again that the grower is more inter- 
esting and valuable than the thing grown. We wel- 
come the South to Chicago and will welcome the North 
to Chicago at the same time and then the South and 


the North will realize that one welcome will -do for 
both. . : 


i ba. 

Cardinal Gibbons must receive the unqualified sym- 
pathy of all intelligent students of religion and of the 
United States history and government, when he pro- 
tests, in a letter recently written to Rev. Dr. Stafford of 
Washington, against the “un-American principles 
thrust forward of late” which would make political 
war on the Catholic church as such. When this church 
or any other church as a church takes unpatriotic or 
treasonable action, then it is time enough to fight it. 
Meanwhile many of those who mistake bigotry for pa- 
triotism may well take lessons in Republicanism of 
Cardinal Gibbons and thousands upon thousands of 
his loyal co-religionists. In this, as in many other 
cases, the following closing word of the Cardinal is 
eood sense: “Patience is a virtue, but it is not the 


only virtue. When pushed too far it may develop into 
pusillanimity.” 


_-- <- @& -—F - 


“The Ladies’ Commission on Sunday School Books” 
is the name of a band of liberal-minded women, largely 
in Boston, who, for nearly twenty-five years, have been 
steadily at work trying to sift and select out of the 
erowing mass of so-called juvenile literature, whole- 
some reading for the young. Their annual lists, pub- 
lished from year to year, with occasional supplemen- 
tary lists, offer not only the best guide to those who 
purchase books for Sunday school and other children’s 
libraries, but they furnish incomparably the best help 
to mothers who are trying to wisely direct their chil- 
dren’s reading, and to the young people themselves 
who are trying to pass out of the debilitating thing 
called “Juvenile Literature” into the life-giving fields 
of literature. [his commission deserves the co-opera- 
tion of all those interested in the development of the 
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young. Their lists are for gratuitous distribution, we 
believe, and can be obtained upon application at 25 
3eacon street, Boston. 


ea oon 
Mr. Gannett, in his ever suggestive lessons on the 
liberal Christian movement toward universal religion, 
has reached the “Story of Universalism,” which ap- 
pears in two parts. Our Universalist brethren would 
do well to circulate it as a tract, so clear, scholarly and 
fair it is. In summing up, he speaks of “our little 
Unitarian and Universalist movements as object les- 
sons hinting small what is to follow in large. They 
do not make a great movement or reveal its full mean- 
ing. They hint it. They are prophesiers, heralds, they 
help in the making.” He thinks that it may be best 
for the present, for the Universalists, Unitarians and 
Liberal Orthodox to hold themselves apart, but “look- 
ing fifty years onward, may we not hope that the 
three will find themselves so thoroughly one in the 
principles of freedom, fellowship, service and character 
in religion that the separating names will seem simply 
ancestral and be dropping away?” If this high con- 
summation is to be realized fifty years from now, 
somebody has got to begin practicing for it. It 1s not 
the way of nature to ripen all the apples in one day. 
Time is lost by waiting. Bartol well says, “lhe earth 
is ready for the highest thought the moment it arrives.” 
If these movements are tending toward each other, if 
they are contributions to the one high consummation, 
let us know it and let the glad tidings be announced. 


os 

In our advertising columns will be found a notice of 
the Tower Hill Resort and its summer privileges. It 
is proposed this year to make the annual encampment 
or summer school an inter-denominational conference. 
Representatives of the Universalist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational ministry are invited to 


spend the two weeks in early August. It will be an 


attempt to combine real rest of body with recreation of 
mind on high culture lines. It will be a frank study of 
common interests, common duties and divergent views. 
The exercises will be of an educational and ethical 
character. The details of the program are _ not 
formed. Suggestions are solicited. Applications for 
accommodations during institute week should be made 
to the editor of this paper. Special invitation given to 
teachers, preachers and students of every kind. A 


Congregational minister from Minnesota writes: 

“T hasten to assure you that I am in enthusiastic sympa- 
thy in your effort to find the common truth in all religion. 
I have no fear of the truth. It does not need defense. It 
only needs discovery. I am sure that an absolutely hon- 
est understanding of each others’ opinions is the only pos- 
sible method of creating harmony. Dogmatism or right- 
eousness must die. The fight is on. It must be fought 
to a finish. I follow the righteous standard and perhaps 


am more dogmatie than the dogmatism against which I 


fight.’ Allow me to sincerely thank you for the privilege 
you offer.” 


We share keenly in the protest issued by the 
evangelical ministers of Chicago against the tendency 
to desecrate the most tender and sacred holy day in 
the calendar of the American church. This convert- 
ing of Decoration Day into an athletic tournament, 
planning weeks ahead for cycling races and the like, 
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we fear is characteristic of the shallow side of American 
life and indicative of the dangerous tendency of modern 
times,—the tendency to convert every breathing 
space into a spree, and to interpret all occasions in 
terms of jollity. We believe in athletics and all inno- 
cent tournaments, but there is time enough for such 
without invading the beautiful festival of flowers, and - 
marring the holy communion of beauty which the 
Decoration Day holds in possibility. When this day 
was established by Gen. Logan, twenty-eight years 
ago, the present writer urged, and has continued to 
urge in these columns with each returning May, 
that this should be a Sunday festival. Is it too late 
now to change Decoration Day from the 30th of May 
to the last Sunday in May, that it may always be a relig- 
ious day in the highest sense of the word? This 
would make it at once the most universally observed 
festivals in our church year. Not that we would make 
it a day of gloom, but we would brighten at least one 
Sunday with flowers and flags and thoughts non-theo- 
logical and non-sectarian. 


> <-2 - —s- 


“The Faith that Makes Faithful” is a familiar phrase 
to our readers. It has been borne far and wide on the 
title-page of a little book that has been most kindly 
welcomed by representatives of all creeds and no creed. 
Since its first appearance in 1886, the book has 
passed into its twenty-fifth thousand. The initial ser- 
mon, “Blessed Be Drudgery,” has probably passed its 
nineteenth thousand. It has been translated in part 
or in whole into German, French and Norwegian. 
The little book fell into two parts and was published 
separately with a preface by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1890. We are glad to an- 
nounce to our readers that the plates and all rights in 
this book have again come into the possession of 
those who work with and for THE:-NeEw Unity. 
Henceforth it will be handled by the Unity Publishing 
Company and will be obtainable, like all our other pub- 
lications, through the Way & Williams House, Mo- 
nadnock building, Chicago. We are anxious to dis- 
pose at an early a date as possible of the few remain- 
ing paper copies of the present edition, that we may 
put onto the market, a new edition, more worthy than 
any yet published, of the little missionary of helpfulness. 
Our readers will note in the advertisements, found in 
another column, the various forms in which the book 
is to be found. In presenting to our readers a new 
opportunity to become interested in this little book, 
we can do no better than quote a few sentences from 
Lady Aberdeen’s preface to the English edition: 


“These chapters teach us how we may ‘idealize our Real,’ 
how our Drudgery may become our Blessing, how the 
Failures, the Burdens, the Temptations, which we are 
lamenting, may prove our best Friends on the upward way. 
* * * We shall see everywhere about us in that lot 
which seemed so dark but a little while ago, gems and 
treasures inestimable, which only wait ours by our use 
of them. The ennobling influence of power lying dormant, 
it may be, in our friendships; the strength, the endurance, 
the self-sacrifice flowing from true love and tenderness and 
thought for others, the steadfast loyalty to all that is 
highest and holiest which is begotten by faithfulness to 
common duty; the peace of God passing all understand- 
ing, which garrisons the hearts and the lives of those who 
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through life and 0, 9, to Truth; these are the 
angels shown to us as ho¥ering about the path which once 
appeared to us so full of thorns. We cannot read this 
book without feeling that such angels are not far. from 
every one of our lives, however outwardly poor and small 
and narrow these may seem.” | 


Memorial Day. 


The outlines of rugged rocks are softened with 
crinkled lichen; gloomy chasms are cushioned with 
“elf needled mats of moss.” So war, with its awful 
cruelties, is edged with beauty, cushioned with tender- 
ness. Love and chivalry go hand in hand; in fact, as 
in poetry. When the call to arms converted the citizen 
into the soldier, the boy into the man, then the kisses 
he before only dreamed of became inspiring facts and 
the courage that made him strong to go was pale com- 
pared with the courage which enabled those who staid 
at home to smile. To-day some of the fairest flowers 
in American literature bloom in southern soil and 
their roots strike deep into war memories and war in- 
fluences. The dead body of slavery has fertilized the 
wasted fields of the South and the names of Harris, 
Page, Gordon, Irwin Russell, Lanier, Craddock and 
Cable suggest some of the most beautiful flowers that 
Decoration Day has to garland the graves of soldiers, 
North and South. They represent some of the best 
things in the current literature of the United States 
because they reflect a sincerity made possible only by 
erief and a pathos which can be reached only by those 
who have felt awful agonies. The poetry of life comes 
only to those who live life deeply; they who sing must, 
as Shelly says, “Must learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.” 

“He couldna’ ’a’ talked so natchal 
"Bout niggers in sorrow an’ joy, 

Widdouten he had a black mammy 
To sing to him long es a boy.” 

We must broaden our Decoration Day and deepen 
this -war study before we reach its true significance. 
Even war is a part of that divine Providence which re- 
veals itself in the lower realms of being in what the 
scientists call “the struggle for existence” and the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” It is the awful crucible in which 
ideas are tested. It is the terrible wind by which God 
winnows His wheat. It is the hot blast of the desert 
which blights and makes faint for the time being, but 
which restores and renovates the continent eventually. 
War allies itself with that law of sacrifice which nar- 
rowly interpreted, gives the dogma of vicarious atone- 
ment but, truly understood, teaches us that all life 
springs from sacrifice, that every joy comes through 
pain, that all harmonies reach the ear through dis- 
cords. You may talk about peace as you will, but you 
will never find it except on battle roads. There is 
no glory to the human soul except that found by con- 
flict. Radiance is won on mountain tops of living, as 
it is in the landscape. So in the faith that there are 
uses for dark things, that the harsh things of the world 
still keep harmony, and that the painful things of the 
world make for peace, we lay these hasty sentences as 
our garland upon the cenotaph of next Saturday in 
grateful commemoration of the tender comrades, dead 
and living, who make the strains of life less severe upon 
us. And in still more glad commemoration of those 
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who wrought for the freedom of man, not only in that 
episode of human history which we call the “war of 
the rebellion,” but everywhere and always do we thus 
try to make religious this memorial season. 


>-2: —s 


The Power of a Righteous Law 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK OF THE CHICAGO CITIZENS’ LEAGUE FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE SALE OF LIQUORS TO MINORS. 


There are in the city of Chicago upward of seven 
thousand saloons, about as many as there are church 
buildings in the entire state of Illinois, the latter 
number being fixed by the census of 1890 at seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-two. Allowing only 
sixteen and a half feet front we have upward of twen- 
tv-two miles of solid saloons in this city; allowing a 
minimum of two attendants to each saloon, which is 
far below the actual, there are about fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred people directly engaged in retail- 
ing intoxicating stuffs in Chicago, five and a half 
times as many people as there were teachers engaged 
in the public schools of Chicago in 1890, that number 
being given by the statistics as two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two. This liquor interest in Chi- 
cago is protected and advanced by thirteen powerful 
organizations of one kind or another, backed by 1m- 
mense capital. In a public address made by Major 
McClaughry in 1892 while he was at the head of our 
police department, having been called to that post 
after a long experience as warden of the Joliet state 
prison, he said, “The average life of the criminal and 
vicious classes does not extend beyond twenty-five 
years.” The year before that, in an address before 
the Citizens’ League, he said, “My experience has 
been that nine-tenths of the criminals have been edu- 
cated when young in the saloons.” At the same meet- 
ing E. T. Glennon, justice of the peace, speaking out 
of three years in the state’s attorney’s office and 
eighteen months on the police justice bench at the 
Harrison street station, said: 


“Four-fifths of the crimes committed in this city 
are primarily caused by the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The panorama of suffering and misery that has passed 
before my eyes during the past eighteen months has 
been simply appalling. I have seen the girl in her 
teens on the threshold of the life of shame, coupled 
with debauech; the gray-haired husband and father, 
the poor forsaken mother, the young boy hardly old 
enough to be away from the immediate care of par- 
ents, brought to the bar of justice, accused of the 
different crimes known to the law,—all through the 
direct or indirect influence of intoxicating liquors. 
This appetite for drink is not confined to any class 
of individuals, nor to any age.” 


In evidence of the horrible popularity of these pri- 
mary schools of crime, literally the common schools 
of inebriety, in the year 1878, when there were but 
four thousand saloons in Chicago and an estimated 
population of only four hundred thousand, there were 
five thousand four hundred arrests of minors and one 
thousand five hundred and seventy-one commitments 
of minors to the house of correction. In the year 
1895, with a population of one and a half millions, 
an increase of over three hundred per cent., and seven 
thousand saloons, there were only one thousand seven 
hundred and twelve commitments of minors; only 
one hundred and forty-one more than in 1878. How 
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is this explained? Chiefly by the fact that eighteen 


years ago a few practical business men, enamored of 
work more than talk, undertook to administer the 


gospel of character, which so many profess, organized 
“The Citizens’ League of Chicago for the Suppression 
of the Sale of Liquor to Minors.” The object was 
expressed in the constitution as follows: 

“To secure by all proper means the enforcement 
of all laws and ordinances for the prevention of the 
sale of liquors to minors, and also the enforcement 
of all laws and ordinances to prevent minors from 
playing at games of chance or other games in saloons 
in the city of Chicago.” 

Later the society took upon itself the additional 
task of Mforcing the provision in the “Dram-shop 
Act” which prohibits the sale of liquor to the habitual 
drunkard. The organizers of this society were he- 
roes as well as prophets. They kept their counsels 
and unflinchingly stood by their one work. “This 
one thing I do,” was their motto. F. E. Elmendorf, 
Andrew Paxton, Thomas Moulding and I. P. Rum- 
sey are the names of those who inaugurated the work. 
The first three have gone to their reward. The 
last, Mr. Rumsey, still stands at his post as president 
of this society. For:a dozen years Andrew Paxton 
fought for the boys in season and out of season, in 
the face of opposition, assault and indifference, and 
then laid down the work which had been so signally 
personal that many feared it would die with him. But 


the one other man was found in the person of H. J. 


Hayward, who still continues to do the work with 
great efficiency, the importance of which I cannot 
hope to adequately impress upon your minds this 
morning. During the year 1895 this league con- 
ducted nine hundred and eighty-eight prosecutions 
against five hundred and twenty-three saloon keepers 
for violation of law. Five hundred and eighty-nine 
cases were for selling liquors to minors; three hun- 
dred and ninety for selling liquor to drunkards. Three 
hundred and sixty of these cases were fined in justice 
courts; sixty-eight of them held to the criminal court, 
and forty-nine of them were fined. Thirty preferred 
to forfeit their bonds rather than face trial. One hun- 
dred and fifteen secured continuance, which makes 
five hundred and fifty-four violators of law brought 
to justice, representing $9,233.15 of fines and costs 
imposed. This necessitated the summoning of one 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine witnesses, and 
all this work was done with but three salaried agents, 
the gross expense of the whole society for that year 
being $5,349.99. The total figures of the eighteen 
years’ work of this society stand as follows: 

Total number of charges against saloon keepers, 
20,778; held to the grand jury, 2,118; fined by justices, 
11,230. 

When we remember that fines of this kind are 
cumulative, that second convictions mean an increase 
of fine and the third a still higher increase, and that, 
in the words of Justice Glennon, “the work of this 
society is done in such a way that ‘neither politics nor 
sectarian religion has any interference,’ we do not 
wonder that its work has been so marvelously ef- 
fective.” Says this justice of the peace: 

“| have known aldermen and attorneys, and others 
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in authority (with a pull), come to me and ask, ‘Who is 
bringing this suit against my friend?’ My reply would 
be, ‘It is the Citizens’ League.’ Whereupon the alder- 
man would turn to his friend and say, ‘It’s no use, 
then; ! cannot do anything for you—have not got the 
influence.’ ” 

He further testifies that the work of Mr. Hayward 
is done so carefully and skillfully that but little time 
is ever spent in the discussion of law questions in 
these cases; that even the attorneys from the liquor 
dealers’ associations recognize this fact and that it 
is only some outside attorney or some saloon keeper 
not a member of the liquor dealers’ association who 
is foolish enough to waste time on_ technicalities. 
These facts explain the surprising figures. Notwith- 
standing the immense increase in the population ot 
the city, the juvenile criminal court work has been 
changed largely from the prosecution of the children 
to the prosecution of those who debauch children in 
violation of law. So troublesome is the work of this 
association to the saloon men that year after year cap- 
ital, political influence and legislative dishonesties 
have been used in trying to so modify the law that 
the way of the transgressor might not be quite so 
hard. At least one member to the Springfield legis- 
lature has been elected squarely on this issue. A 
saloon man was sent by the saloon men with the 
specific purpose of introducing the one word, “know- 
ingly” into the law which now reads: | 


“Whoever by himself, or by his agent or servant, 
shall sell or give intoxicating liquors to ahy minor 
without the written order of his parent, guardian or 
family physician, or to any person intoxicated, or who 
is in the habit of getting intoxicated, — shall 
for each offense be fined not less than twenty dollars 
($20), nor more than one hundred dollars ($100), or 
imprisonment in the county jail not less than ten nor 
more than thirty days, or both, according to the 
nature of the offense.” 


And probably this loophole for law _ breakers 
would have been passed had it not been for the vigi- 
lance of this association; perhaps I but give credit 
where the other members of the board desire credit 
to be given, when I say that chiefly through the vigi- 
lance of Mr. Hayward, the general agent, and Father 
Hagan, of the Catholic Church, a tireless enemy of 
intemperance, a member of the executive committee. 

All this» hints at the power of a righteous law. 
It reassures us of the value of the modern statute 
book. It proves that government as expressed in ex- 
isting codes and officers, is not a delusion, as some- 
times our philosophers would have us believe. Soct- 
ety has slowly but surely been making moral capital 
in its organizations spite of ignorance and cupidity, 
spite of selfishness and dishonesty. Legislatures have 
slowly been formulating the will of God. A righteous 
law is an intelligible phrasing of the divine will and 
they who enact it are so far the mouthpieces of the 
Almighty, and they who enforce it are so far his mes- 
sengers. Thus the law of the land is slowly becom- 
ing the will of God and the officers of the land are 
so far his deputies. There is an educating power in 
a righteous law which we American people are slow 
to appreciate. Not only does it carry terror to the 
wrong-doer, but, as in this case, it does what is bet- 
ter, prevents wrong doing, intimidates the wayward, 
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perhaps nips the evil in its bud. This society has no 
mean exhibit of things done. Debauchers of little 
children have been brought to justice, the wreckers 
of home, those who doubly widow patient wives by 
robbing them of their husbands while leaving their 
husbands above ground to torture and beggar them, 
have been brought to book, their crimes at least 
named, and some minimum of penalty imposed as a 
counter of their iniquity. But the larger work done 
by this society has been the preventive work. We 
have no record of the thousand saloon keepers whose 
consciences have been stayed and strengthened at 
least on the side of minors and habituals. Our citv 


is bad enough, but it is not so bad as it would have . 


been had it not been for this legislation, which has 
been preventive to a far greater extent than it has been 
punitive. The question of reform is a perplexing one. 
We can easily rout from their position those who 
would put emphasis or special. dependence upon. any 
one method. We have an easy way of saying “that 
we cannot make men moral by law.” Advocates of 
personal liberty have a glib phrase which disposes of 
most temperance legislation by calling them ‘‘sump- 
tuary laws,” and by appealing to history to show the 
inwisdom of such’ laws, and still the devil of intem- 
perance has been driven from one stronghold to an- 
other, and one of the agencies has been the few 
righteous laws of the land concerning it. Philoso- 
phers have had their fling at the Maine law. There 
are plenty of figures to show how it did not work, 
but still it abides not only in Maine, but more in 
lowa and in Kansas, and in modified forms in Ohio, 
and in vast districts of Illinois and other western 
towns. Aye, in almost the heart of Chicago there 
is a community of perhaps ninety thousand souls 
where liquor selling is practically successfully -pro- 
hibited by law. Dram shops are so few from Oak- 
wood boulevard to Woodlawn that it requires an ef- 
fort of mind to realize the significant triumph. As 
long as laws against horse stealing and house burn- 
ing are legitimate, so long will laws looking to the 
protection of childhood and to the suppression of 
drunkenness be necessary and legitimate. If it is proper 
to establish sanitary districts and to enforce hygienic 
safeguards for the body, so is it proper when wisdom 
enough is given to establish sanitary districts of the 
soul and to prescribe spiritual safeguards to citizen- 
ship. The question is one of wisdom, of intelligent 
application of this principle. We are going to be 
more governed and not less in the future. Just in pro- 
portion as the better elements in communities are able 
to think clear enough, to feel high enough and to 
execute wise enough the higher conditions of pros- 
perity and safety will they set up these standards in 
laws that compel or inspire better living. 

If, then, this little society, whose only income is 
the pitiable support of a few hundred annual mem- 
bers at ten dollars a year and a small number of larger 
contributors among our wealthy men, yielding a 
total income of less than -six thousand dollars, can 
do this much with their single agent and two assist- 
ants, what might they not do if they had the ten thou- 
sand dollars additional fund which would enable them 
to put an agent in each one of the fourteen police 
precincts of the city? And still more, what might they 
not do if the enforcement of this righteous law was 
not left almost wholly to the private charity of indi- 
vidual citizens, but also to the mighty police force 
of Chicago, composed of fitting men, backed by such 
instruction and sustained by such public sentiment 
as would make every one of them salaried executors 
of this and other righteous laws of our statute books? 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Ilospitable to All Forms of 7. hought: 
sponstble for His Own. 


The Windowless Palace of Rest. 


In the land of sweet hope and of dream, 
Where the willow bends low o’er the stream, 
"Neath the arch of the canopy blue, 
Sleeps the soldier so brave and so true 

In this windowless palace of rest. 


Leveryone Re 


Where the solemn pines moan in the breeze, 
And the drooping vines shroud all the trees, 
In the solitude’s darkest recess, 
Which the rays of the sunlight repress 

Is this windowless palace of rest. 


By the fields of the ripening grain, 
Where the sound of the rice-bird’s refrain 
Swells so clear on the depths of the air, 
And delights with a melody rare, 

Is this windowless palace of rest. 


‘Tis a home for the noble and good, 

With its roof of the green grassy sod; 

In the midst of God’s fairest domain, 

With a freedom from care and from pain, 
Is this windowless palace of rest. 


Now mayst sleep, soldier brave, in this home, 
Where no thoughts of past conflicts may come, 
For the noise of the battle is o’er, 
And the war angel hovers no more 
Round thy windowless palace of rest. 
—THEO. EF. BROOKINS. 


Dr. Barrows in Paris. 


Dr. Barrows, Professor of the University of Chicago, de- 
livered in the auditorium of the Sociétés savantes a very 
important and highly significant lecture. The subject an- 
nounced, “Religion and Human Iraternity,”’ was designed 
to bring before the public notice again the project of hold- 
ing a Congress of Religions at Paris in 1900. There were 
gathered around the lecturer a body of men of the most 
diverse beliefs and convictions, but all of whom had been 
drawn to the place by the same spirit of tolerance. Is not 
this grand example an augury of approaching religious 
peace and union, wherein all believers and all philosophers 
who respect the holy workings of conscience, can be joined 
together by an understanding of good will, not involving 
fusion, and can proclaim this understanding in an immense 
congress ? 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu introduced the orator in a few simple 
words. He recalled his preponderant role in the last Parlia- 
ment of Religions and remarked how he had aided the prog- 
ress of mankind by this exhibition of generosity. The moral 
union of religions, the fraternal accord of men in the same 
religious aspirations—such is the new dream which is 
haunting the best souls of mankind, forgetful of the old 
and sterile quarrels of dogmatism. In correct French, and 
with only a slight but pardonable American accent, he 
said that the age of religious divisions and disputes was 
ended, that henceforward religion should be only a bond 
of fraternity between man and man, and the most pow- 
erful element of peace through love. The Congress of Re- 
ligions at Chicago opened a new era of religious and in- 
tellectual pacification. A second congress at Paris in 1900 
will continue the progress there accomplished. 

And here the orator answered a weighty objection which 
has been raised in Europe. It has been asserted that con- 
eresses of this sort admit the parity and proclaim the equal 
value of all religions. Yes, replied Dr. Barrows, they do 
involve parliamentary equality, but not doctrinal equality. 
When the Republic of the United States invited the small 
republics of South America to take part in the exposition 
at Chicago at the same time with the great nations of 
Europe, was its invitation equivalent to proclaiming the 
equality of all the countries of the world? Each of these 
countries showed what it could show of its commercial 
greatness, and that was all. And so it is with religious 
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congresses. Hach is assured in its doctrinal integrity with- 
out abdication or abjurement; and all affirm in common the 
essential principle which serves as the foundation of each 
individual faith. But that is not tantamount to assert- 
ing their equal value. The audience did not fail to applaud 
this genuinely American explanation. The lecture in other 
points, too, was a great success. 

In the speech of Dr. Barrows, the sole topic had been that 
of the Congress of Religions. It appeared to us, advisa- 
ble, therefore, to ask Abbé Charbonnel at the close of the 
lecture what were his impressions, and how far the cause 
had progressed of which he had continued an unconquer- 
able champion. 

“You see,” he said to us, “the matter is always under 
discussion and is being vigorously pushed. I am quite 
satisfied with the evening’s exercises. The organizers have 
made their preparations without much noise, and are 
anxious not to give umbrage to anyone and not to arouse 
hushed quarrels; but to be frank with you, their object 


has been to commence a period of effective agitation for 


the Congress of Universal Religions in 1900. 

“The statements of Dr. Barrows, which five hundred 
persons -have just frantically applauded, mark a beginning 
opinion and they also give us an inkling of the decisions 
of the powers that be. The man who in the face of diffi- 
culties as grave as those now felt in France, made a suc- 
cess of the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, will be 
able to do the same for the Congress of Religions in Paris. 
The idea will go its way, and nothing will stop it. Our 
adversaries will count in vain on inertia and on the con-- 
spiracy of silence to prevent a movement which is grow- 
ing irresistible; we shall carry our campaign to the end, 
and that a successful one. Four years more! And during 
that time by defending the idea and the principle of the 
Congress, we shall have built it up in a manner, and by 
articles and lectures will have disengaged a mass of opin- 
ion. We shall have preached tolerance, liberty of con- 
science, the equal dignity not of religion but of religious 
consciences, the union of all hearts in the same glorious 
sentiment, and finally the sublime religion of the brother- 
hood of man in the fatherhood of God. And all the world 
can and must recognize this religion as a supreme blessing 
for our time of ‘moral distress.’ ” 

In fine, the Abbé Charbonnel is more convinced than 
ever that the year 1900 will see a Congress of Religions at 
*aris.—Translated from L’Eclair of Paris by the Open Court. 


In Honor of the Dead. 


QO glorious day that hails the dead, 
The dead that never die; Ko 

By silent graves our feet are led— 
Where our true heroes lie; 

They consecrate their place of rest, 
It thrills with freedom’s bliss; 

We by their virtues too are blest, 
And feel delight in this! 


Full thirty years have passed away— 
In smile of peaceful good; 

To-day is like a blossom-day 
Of noble brotherhood; 

We place the garlands on their griyve— 
Krom flowers their courage grew; 

White lilies now about us wave— 
Fed once by battle dew! 


They merit all esteem and praise, 
High memory of love, 

For beautiful as May-time days— 
Their faithfulness did prove; 

Our children here wise lessons learn 
Of love’s devoted worth— 

Till they with ancient ardor burn 
To bless dear Mother earth! 


May love of country e’er abide, 
The love of truth and right; 

In sacred past may we have pride, 
And follow far its light; 

May we extend the good of old, 
With patient hero heart, 

And round our lives the flag enfold, 
And bear our soldier part! | 
| —WILLIAM BRUNTON, 
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All Will Be Well. 


‘All will be well;’”’ though o’er thy path, 
The hours of sadness come and go, 
Though clouds loom dark, without one rift. 
To let the prisoned rays shine through; 
Though love may seem to drift afar, 
And weave no more its magic spell, 
Yet wait; some day will beam thy star, 
‘All will be well.” 


‘All will be well;’’ think of the night, 

So dark ere sprung this world to birth. 
Think of the ages marching on 

Kre “light of love’’ broke o’er the earth, 
Hope must have died, hearts must have bled, 

What sorrows felt, none ere can tell, 
Kre Jesus spake of loving dead, 

‘*All will. be well.’’ 


“All will be well;’? but we must wait, 
Some star-beams are so far away 
That years must pass, ere on our path, 
Shall fall from them one silver ray, 
But shine they will, with light undimmed, 
With missions earth may never tell, 
So God in time to each will prove, 
“All will be well.’ 
Moline, [1. | ABBIE A. GOULD. 


Courage To Say No. 


In the times gone by, when schoolmasters taught the art 
of penmanship by the simple method of writing a sen- 
tence, or “copy,” as it was called, at the top of a blank 
sheet of paper for the pupil to imitate, by line upon line 
repetition, one favorite “copy” was this: “It is a great 
virtue in good-natured youth to be able to say no.” In 
these modern days, degenerate in some respects, this pro- 
verbial phrase could be impressed to advantage, not alone 
upon the ‘“‘youth,” but upon the good-natured parents of 
youth. 

To persons who have been trained to value those whose 
wisdom and experience come from the years they have 
lived, and the characters they have made, it is painful 
to note a decadence of respect toward such from some of 
the young people of to-day. And one cause of this can 
be traced to the want of wholesome restraint, and the 
want of parental courage to say no. So much deference 
is paid to the opinions and desires of children that they 
naturally grow up in the habit of thinking that knowledge 
and wisdom spring from education and reasoning, and not 
from life-time experiences and divine conviction. A mod- 
ern European writer of some eminence, in a recent pub- 
lication, frankly but kindly criticises this feature of our 
American homes, in terms that cannot fail to touch us on 
a tender point, for the truth is revealed thereby. 

The lack of courage that will not enforce present pain 
for the sake of future good, is a fault almost criminal in 
the training of children, for it is often by such heroic 
measures that strong characters are made, future lives 
ennobled, and the world thereby enriched. ‘True it is, 
however, that wisdom and moderation are needed for 
such service as this, and were a great need in the severe 
discipline in times past; but we fear the courage to say 
no, is a great want of the present. With all our increase 
in civilization and growth in the direction of culture, there 
are worldly allurements that lead to evil, and our youth 
still need the wise judgment and fostering care of those — 
who have had experience and profited by it, and they 
should be taught to treat such persons with great love 
and respect. They should be guided, not driven, and also 
taught that the secret of success in life is to know how 


to deny themselves. Control of one’s self, when once 
learned, is the one lesson that will do good service on 
all occasions. One who knows the world truly says: “Prove 
to me that you can control yourself, and I will say that 
you are an educated person; and without this all other 
education is next to nothing.” And it is the parent that 
Should recognize this, and govern the children both by 
precept and example. Then instructors and those in au- 
thority will be saved much anxiety, for their wards will 
give evidence of good training by their intelligent 
and cheerful submission to needful and wise restraints.— 
Friend’s Intelligencer and Journal. 


May 28, 1896 


The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in areligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—God tills the great earth, and all upon it, with the 
unseen foree of His love. 

MON.—We cannot be too little to be like Tim; nor so 
great as to work outside of Hitn. 

TUES.—The Lord knows how to make stepping-stones for 
us of our defects, even. 

WED.—There’s beauty waiting to be born 

And harmony that makes no sound. 
THURS.—Bear we ever, unaware, 
A glory that hath not been crowned. 

MRI.—Everywhere we may be comforted in His love, which 
never forgets or exhausts itself. 

SAT.—In the pure and patient living out of our mistakes 
we find that the emerging is into His blessed 


order. 
A, D. T. Whitney. 


The Little Maid’s Sermon. 


A little maid, in a pale blue hood, 

In front of a large brick building stood; 
As she passed along her quick eye spied 
Some words on a little box inscribed; 
Twas a box that hung in the vestibule, 
Outside the door of the Charity School. 


“Remember the Poor!’ were words she spelled, 
Then looked at the dime her small hands held, 
Kor chocolate creams were fresh that day, 

In the store just only across the way: 

But gleams of victory shone o’er the face, 

As she raised her eyes to the “money place.” 
But her arm was short, and the box so high, 
That a gentleman heard, who was passing by, 
“Please, sir, will you lift me just so much?” 
(or the tiny fingers could almost touch.) 

The stranger stopped, and he quickly stood 
By the sweet-faced child, in the pale blue hood. 
As he lifted her, she gently said: 

“Would you mind it, sir, if you turned your head! 
or, you know, I do not want to be 

Like a proud, stuck-up old Pharisee!” | 

He humored the little maid but a smile 
Played o’er his face, as he stood there the while. 
“Wxeuse me, child, but what did you say?” 
The gentleman asked in a courteous way, 

As he took in his the wee white hand. 

“T believe I did not quite understand.” 

"QO, sir! don’t you know? have you never read,” 
Said the child, amazed, “what our Saviour said? 
We should’t give like those hypocrite men, 
Who stood in the market-places then, 

And gave their alms just for folks to tell 
Because they loved to be praised so well, 

But give for Christ’s sake, from our little store, 
What only He sees, and nobody more. 


“Good-bye, kind sir, this is my way home, 

I’m sorry you'll have to walk alone.” 

The gentleman walked along, and thought 

Of large sums given for fame it brought. 

And he said, “I never again will be, 

In the market-places a Pharisee! 

She preached me a sermon, true and good— 

That dear little maid, in the pale blue hood!” 
—S. T. P., in’ The Congregationalist. 


How Donald Shot His First Leopard. 


BY BLINK BONNIE. 

Did you, American boy, ever see a leopard? I do not 
Inean one in a cage, but a real live leopard loose. Well, I 
have. They come prowling around our house after sun- 
set to steal chickens and goats. 

Signor Reposa, a funny little Portuguese trader, a friend 
of father’s, who lives four hundred miles north of us, 
made a trip to Delego Bay, and on his return stopped at 
our house and gave little brother the present of a kitten. 
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One of Reposa’s men had carried the kitten all the way 
from Delego Bay in a basket. He was black and we 
hamed him Tom, and tied a pretty blue ribbon around his 


heck and he always slept in a basket in our bedroom. 


One afternoon about half an hour before sunset we 
were sitting on the porch, watching Tom and our dog Dick 
playing in tront of the house. Tom had a ball and Dick 
was trying to steal it. Every time he sprang forward Tom 
would give him a stroke with his paw, and Dick would 
pretend to be Knocked down. We were all laughing at 
the antics of our two favorites, when our mirth was 
brought quickly to a close by the loud shouting of some 
of our men. And before father could rise from his chair 
a leopard sprang around the corner of the house and quick 
as lightning caught poor little Tom in his mouth and 
dashed for the bush. That was the last we saw of our 
poor kitten. Brother cried so hard that father sent the 
mven out to hunt down the leopard, but they soon returned, 
having lost the trail. 

[ shot at a leopard one night, and would have killed 
him, only I forgot something. Brother and I had just got 
into bed when we heard a noise like heavy breathing at 
the window. I thought it must be some of the Angoes 
who live on the other side of the river and are great thieves. 
So brother and I jumped out of bed and ran to father’s 
room. Father put brother into bed with mama and we 
slipped quietly back to my room. As soon as father heard 
the breathing he said, “It’s a leopard. Get your gun.” 
Picking up a rifle, father opened the front door and we 
stepped noiselessly out on the porch. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and I could see the leopard quite plain 
sniffing at my window. Father raised his rifle and fired, 
the leopard dropped, but rose again and bounded for the 
bush. “Donald, Donald, fire!’ my father cried, and I raised 
inv rifle and fired, but in the excitement I had forgotten 
to put a cartridge in. I felt very sorry, for it made father 
angry to have the leopard escape, and then he wrote home 
to grandfather in America and told him how I shot my 
first leopard. But, then, that was a year ago, and if I 
ever get a chance at a leopard again I won’t forget to 
load my rifle. 

lather never allows us to leave the house after sunset, 
there are so many leopards in the district. Every week 
we are losing chickens and goats. When any of the head- 
men come from their huts to our house after sunset they 
always carry a lamp and a rifle, for a leopard will creep 
close up to the path and lie perfectly still, ready to spring 
upon anyone that comes along. They are so very strong 
there is little chance of escape. We have had three ear- 
riers killed by leopards this year. Brother says that when 
he grows up to be a man he is going to hunt for the 
leopard that carried away his kitten and killed it. 


A Willful Princess. 


It is well known that Queen Victoria brought up her 
family in the strictest manner. The children, except the 
eldest, the present Empress Frederick, mother of the Ger- 
man emperor, are said to have obeyed their parents im- 
plicitly. Many stories are told of her escapades and their 
prompt punishment. One which has recently appeared in 
the English press is good reading. The prince consort, 
her father, had a physician in attendance named Brown, 
and as is the fashion with persons in his position addressed 


the doctor merely by his surname, Brown, omitting any 


title or prefix. The royal children took up the form of ad- 
dress and were promptly reproved. The younger ones be- 
came more respectful, but the princess royal continued to 
call the doctor Brown. She was told that if she repeated 
the offense she would be sent to bed. The next morning 
as the doctor entered the breakfast room she rose and 
said, “Good morning, Brown;” then seeing the queen’s eye 
fixed sternly upon her she added, “And good-night, Brown, 
for ’'m going to bed,” and without waiting for orders 
marched her off to her room. You may be sure she stayed 
there until the full measure of her punishment was ful- 
tilled.—Exrchange. , 
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Books and Authors. 


The Road to Castaly.' 


Spring brings to an urbanite nothing more seductive than 
on invitation to the country. “Leave the town and hie thee 
to the fields;” “Dirt will Keep, but violets won't.” Next 
best to the invitation of a friend is that of a book, even 
though the bidding be to leave all books, to return to the 
primitive impulses ever rising within the heart, and wor- 
ship sun, moon and stars,—forests, rivers and springs. 
“Kor,” as this little book tells us, 

‘__ he who reads a book may preach 
A hundred sermons from its foolish rote, 
And rhyme reiterant on one dull note. 


But he who spends an hour within the wood 
Hath fed on fairy food.’”’ 


“The Road to Castaly” is a volume not easy to dissect. 
The violet lover rends his soul when he turps botanist and 
pulls the tinted petals from a golden heart to analyze the 
flower; and even then he does not dream of finding the 
mysterious chalice that gives and keeps a perfume ho 
chemist art can duplicate. 

The would-be critic opens the dainty book and accepts 
the invitation of its preface to bind an amulet upon his 
breast and hie to Castaly. It is an invitation of the real 
to the artificial, and in the quick response of the heart 
lies hope for the race. In high moments, and in moments 
of surprise, we still choose the eternal rather than the 
temporal; we wander with Rosalind in the Forest of Arden; 
we wend our way to Castaly. 

Dr. Stanley Hall is good authority, and he says that 
appreciation is a higher gift than criticism. This small 
book becomes so dear in the reading that one can no more 
easily point out its weaknesses than search for flaws in a 
beautiful jewel, or expose the faults of a beloved child. 
Its charm is sometimes interrupted with involved expres- 
sions and thought that is not made clear; but we need 
not dwell upon these, with all the admirable pages that 
come under no such ban. It is a book for a hammock under 
the trees. Its rhythm is set to the key of the wind among 
the leaves. 

“rorewarned” (p. 26) is.a charming poem. So is “The 
Message” (p. 84). Here is “Mist”: 

“Fleeting across the flood 

Of the glimmering lake to the wood, 
Look how it wavers and gleams,— 
Diaphanous vesture of dreams!’’ 

And “Revelation:” 

“Down in the meadow, sprent with dew, 
I saw the very God 

Look from a flower's limpid blue, 
Child of a starveling sod.’’ 

One of the most original of the poems is ‘To Circe” 

(p. 30d): 

“No, lady, I'll not sup with thee, 
Lest bread should be denied. : 

I'll sit down here beside my barren hearth, 
And feed on pride. 

“Thy wine makes merry company; 
But freed from hilding fears, 

I] better love the honorable salt 

Of mine own tears. 

“Yet the bright beaming of thy look 
Might still my heart unbar, | | ; 

If through this rifted thatch there had not gleamed 
Qne cold, clear star.’’ : 

The book is one to covet, and it leaves the author’s name 
to haunt us as though we had been in her society. 

ma aro 


Abraham Lincoln’s Early Reading. 
(From the new ‘‘Life of Lincoln,” in McClure’s Magazine, by Ada M. 
Tarbell.) 

With all this hard living and hard work, Lincoln was 
getting in this period a desultory kind of education. Not 
that he received much schooling. He went “by littles;” 
But more or less of the schoolroom is a matter of small 


'The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. Cloth $1.00. Copeland & Day 
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importance if a boy has learned to read and to think of 
What he reads. And that this boy had learned. His 
stock of books was small, but he knew them thoroughly, 
and they were good books to know: The Bible, A’sop’s 
“Fables,” “Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” a “History of the United States,” Weems’ “Life of 
Washington,” and the “Statutes of Indiana.” These are 
the chief ones we know about. He did not own them 
all, but sometimes had to borrow them from the neigh- 
bors, a practice which resulted in at least one casualty; 
for Weems’ “Life of Washington” he allowed to get wet, 
and to make good the loss he had to pull fodder three 
days. No matter. The book became his then, and he 
could read it as he would. Fortunately he took this 
curious work in profound seriousness, which a wide-awake 
boy would hardly be expected to do to-day. Washington 
became an exalted figure in his imagination; and he al- 
Ways contended later, when the question of the real char- 
acter of the first President was brought up, that it was 
Wiser to regard him as a godlike character, heroic in 
nature and deeds, as Weems did, than to contend that 
he was only a man who, if wise and good, still made 
mistakes and indulged in follies like other men. 

Besides these books he borrowed many. He once told 
au friend that he “read through every book he had ever 
heard of in that country, for a ecireuit of fifty miles.” 
From everything he read he made long extracts, using a 
turkey-buzzard pen and briar-root ink. When he had no 
paper he would write on a board, and thus preserve his 
selections until he secured a copy book. ‘The wooden 
fire shovel was his usual slate, and on its back he would 
cipher with a charred stick, shaving it off when covered. 
The logs and boards in his vicinity were always filled with 
his figures and quotations. By night he read and worked 
as long as there was light, and he kept a book in the 
crack of the logs in his loft, to have it at hand at peep of 
day. When-acting as a ferryman, in his nineteenth year, 
anxious, no doubt, to get through the books of the house 
where he boarded before he left the place, he read every 
night “till midnight,’ so says his roommate. 


Ruth Endicott’s Way is the name that Mrs. Lucy C. Lil- 
lie has given to the latest addition to her “Honest Endeavor 
Series.” The story is not uninteresting but lacks art in the 
telling. We notice many slips in English, the use of “rela- 
tions” for “relatives” a plural pronoun referring to a singu- 
lar antecedent and other inelegances. The moral purpose 
of the book is too apparent, at no point can we feel that the 
characters take matters into their own hands and act for 
themselves; everywhere Mrs Lillie can be felt manufactur- 
ing scenes and incidents to point a moral. Especially, does 
she preach on the subject of household economy. She never 
loses an opportunity to feed her heroes and heroines and 
never without laying down one or more principles of good 
housekeeping. 

Qne main purpose of the book seems to be to show that 
money is valuable only as it makes one able to devote life 
to the highest ends, yet an underlying sentiment seems to 
be decidedly in faver of a classification of society on the 
money basis. | 

Before the last page is reached the good all are rewarded, 
the bad are punished. Db. Dd. 

The Garden Craft Series. (Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London.) Here is an English firm that has come over 
to teach Yankees enterprise. They put on the market a 
monthly crop of books as large as the whole yearly Amer- 
ican output of fifty years ago. The work is well done 
every way. This Garden Craft series sells at seventy-five 
cents a volume, and every volume is of the highest order, 
done by experts. The Horticulturist’s Rule Book is a coim- 
pendium of useful information for fruit growers, florists, 
truck gardeners and others, and when we Say it is edited 
by Professor L. H. Bailey, and largely his own work, 
we have said it is the best horticultural writing done in 
America. Professor Bailey is unique in his combination 
of enthusiasm and science. He is a philosopher as well, 
Which means he is as good at putting facts together as. 
he is at picking them apart. Another voluine by the same 
author in the Garden Craft series is Plant Breeding. This 
is a capital guide to those who wish to experiment in cross 
fertilizing and hybridizing, and in genuine efforts to im- 
prove and create. It is a thoroughly Darwinian book and 
a thoroughly helpful book. Nothing can be better just 
now for a rural home library than the whole Garden Craft 
series. ie eS 


Religious Forces of the United Statcs.. By H. K. Carroll, 
LL.D. (Christian Literature Company, New York.) A 
hew edition revised to date of one of the most important 
handbooks any minister, editor or general reader can pos- 
sibly have within reach. The statistics are those of the 
last general census, full enough to give us every item 
about churches, religion and correlative questions anyone 
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The Triumph of Starved 


Crow. 


A place where the hills and the hollows 
seem made by the devil and not by God— 
stretch of unfinished earth where the fires 
of the innermost globe search to the sur- 
face and smolder hideously; a land where 
the trees writhe as if they were in tor- 
ment; where the buttes rise bare and brown 
in shapes fantastical, and the treacherous 
ravines drop with malicious suddenness— 
such are the Bad Lands of the Dakotas. 
The eayuse can barely follow the wild 
paths; there are places there where even 
the rabbits can die of hunger, and the 
scoria of dead fires here and there poisons 
the buneh grass with noxious slime. 

There is only one thing which can drive 
« white man there. It is greed. An Indian 
ean be driven there only by fear. For an 
Indian likes pleasant pastures for his 
herds, and streams where the fish are and 
where the eattle love to drink. 

It was fear that drove Starved Crow 
there. And he-took his wife with him, and 
the two little ones. The baby had died the 
week before because the milk in her 
mother’s breasts had dried up. Father 
Craft, who spoke only blessings, muttered 
something that sounded like a malediction 
when he looked at the dead baby. 

“But you gave what you could,’’ said he 
to the mother when she wept. “The crime 
is not on your soul—not on your soul, my 
poor daughter.’’ 

The Bad Lands are no more terrible than 
a tepee when the cupbcard is bare and 
there is no fire where the. children may 
sit at night. Even when the § frightful 
dunes, with their split tops and windy 
caverns, rise all around one, and strange 
shapes seem to glide out of them at night 
to stir the blue flame of the lignite beds 
and danee unholy dances, they are no 
worse. But neither hunger nor cold fire- 
sides had driven the band of Sioux here 
when the cutting ice storms blew from the 
bleak northwest, and the moon was ringed 
at night. 

It was the soldiers, down at the camp, 
come for murder as surely as the moon 
wanes to wax again. Come for murder 
and land. Every Sioux knew how it was 
done. Perhaps if they could stand the cold 
awhile out there in the wilderness the 
soldiers would leave or forget them and 
they could return in safety. Father Craft 
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every night, when the young braves talked 
together, walked among them and preached: 
‘Patience! Peace!’’? And he was: more 
than preacher. He was friend. 

“What can you do against so many?’ said 
he, when: one, wilder than the rest and 
younger, said they had a right to turn to 
the land which was theirs and the houses 
they had builded. “Better .wait awhile 
here, harming no one. Perhaps there has 
been some mistake.’’ 

At last Sioux came riding hard on their 
cayuses. 

“They say you are at war, hiding here 
from the soldiers. You must get back or 
they will come out to battle. You will 
all be killed. They will surround you. 
And you eannot fight, for you are hungry. 
You must come back.”’ Father Craft looked 
puzzled. 

“Do they say these are turbulent men, 
these who have left their homes for the 
sake of peace?’ said he. But every day 
new messages came. There was a council. 
They feared that other Sioux would suffer 
for their sakes. They determined to re- 
turn. ; 

When a snow has fallen, so that the 
paths are treacherous, it is terrible to walk 
the paths beside the canons, especially for 
the children. And the children—they have 
not yet learned what it is to be a Sioux. 
Some of them are not ashamed to cry 
when they are hungry. 

Bye and bye the band reached Wounded 
Knee. Here they rested. ‘Patience = and 
peace,’?’ said Father Craft continually. 
“Who knows but some good will come of 
it all? The good father at Washington will 


hear how hungry you all are and will send. 


you more food. He will learn how your 
crops have failed; how the corn burned up 
at ripening time; how poor is the land 
that has been given you, and he will see 
your wrongs righted. Remember, patience 
and peace,” and he walked continually 
among the Indians, and even let little White 
Bear, the baby, play with his ebony cruci- 
fix. “Thou wilt learn to love the cross per- 
haps, if it serves thee for a plaything,”’ 
said he quaintly. Sometimes he spoke in 
English of the old fashion. Oftener he 
talked in Sioux. The day the band reached 
Wounded Knee the chief came rushing. to 
Father Craft. 

“Do you know what is to be done?’ he 
eried. ‘We are to be taken somewhere, I 
know not where. We are not to go back 
to our homes. The railroad is to take us to 
some strange place. These white dogs are 
to take our lands from us. They said they 
wanted to talk. That is not what they 
want. They are always liars.’’ Ail the 
band heard of this. They talked together 
No one could tell what to do. They could 
travel no further; they were too weary 
They must at least rest for the night. The 
next morning very early they gathered for 
council. The soldiers were already there 
They came down and counted the _— 
Starved Crow saw them wheel mighty guns 
up to the tops of the hills. There was one 
to the east and one to the west. There was 
one at the north and another at the south. 
This was while the Sioux sat in a circle 
shivering in their blankets. All about thenr 
were the soldiers. Starved Crow looked at 
them closely. Some of their faces looked 
familiar. He put his hand to his face ana 
whispered to the man next him: 

“Do you know who these men are?’’ said 
he. ‘*“‘They are ‘Custer’s Avengers.’ They 
are the men who swore to revenge Yellow 
Hair and Rosebud.” 

lhe soldiers were still counting the 
Indians, who sat with immovabie faces. 
But in a moment every Indian knew the 
truth. | 

Then they were told to bring their guns 
Starved Crow smiled. He found his wife 
and drew her aside for « moment. No one 
heard what they said. Then he began the 
death song. He knew—all the Sioux knew— 
that they were to be murdered. They were 
150, not counting the women and children. 
The troops were more than twice that nui: 


, 


ber. Two of the men went up to deliver 
their arms. It was a feint, that the death 
song might be finished. 

“Why ‘should we wait to die?’ said Big 
Foot to Starved Crow. ‘“‘Let us die now. 
Do not let our wives call us cowards.” 

“So!” said Starved Crow. He looked back 
at his wife. ‘The children were clinging to 
her poor skirts. Her great eyes were fixed 
on him. He-threw himself on the ground 
and pulled the trigger of his rifle. The 
bullet went whizzing up through the bunch 
grass. Then, a moment later, the red fire 
poured out of the guns like a molten stream 
from hell. 

The Sioux fell in their tattered garments, 
their faces proud, still,’and fierce, and um 
tamed. The men in blue fell, too. Some 
of them, wounded and bleeding, fought 
there in the brown grass with those other 
men, and the old hereditary hatred’ burned 
up, consuming both. 

Kather Craft ran between the lines of 
hideous fire. His strong limbs rent his 
black gown in twain as he leaped forward. 
He held up the crucifix high over all. 

“Peace! Peace!’ he cried. ‘They know 
not what they do!’ No one heard his 
words save Starved Crow. He had aimed 
at the heart of a gay.young Irishman. The 
bullet struck instead the breast of Father 
Craft. The cross, 
in the dust. 

* * * * * * 


the symbol of peace, fell 


at a 

Hours after the men came to carry away 
the dying, Little White Bear, though only 
a baby, lay with a hole in his throat. 
When they gave him water to drink it ran 
out of his neck. But his feverish hands 
beld the crucifix that had fallen. He 


was 
still playing with it and babbling in. 
articulately. There were so many dead 


that it was easy to care for the wounded. 
someone stooped over Starved Crow. He 
rolled back his eyes and lay perfectly 
still. They passed on. He wanted no care 
from his foes. He would not be nursed 
back to life only ,to be killed again. 

That night a storm of ice came with wind, 
cutting and killing. 

Two days later someone visited the field 
Where the men had fought. 7 

Three of the dead men sat with their 
arms about each others necks. One of them 
was Starved Crow. They had been frozen 
So. But at least they had conquered. They 
had not again been driven from their 
homes. They had chosen their own fate. 
No one had coerced them. 


Hlia W. Peattie. 


God has combined, in a fully developed 
and perfect grain of wheat, all the six- 
teen different chemical food elements 
necessary to sustain human life. He has 
covered this grain with an outer sheath— 
a hard, woody, innutritious substance—in 
order to protect the food within. All the 
treatment that a grain of wheat needs to 
make it the fullest and most. perfect food 


for man, is to have this thin, indigestible 


outer layer removed, and the- remainder 
reduced to an eye-fine flour, without be- 
ing heated or otherwise injured in process 
of manufacture. Mankind have run into 
two extremes as regards wheat flour. The 


Grahamites have ground up the whole 
grain, smut, silex, coat, beards, and ail, 
believing that the human stomach needs 
rasping and scratching to keep it in a 
wholesome condition. This, so far from be- 
ing the case, has weakened the nerve 
powers of the stomach and alimentary 
canal, producing indigestion, dyspepsia and 
chronic diarrhea. The other extreme has 
been owing to a demand for white flour. 
These people have taken off not only the 
thin outer husk, but have stripp the’ 
grain of its mineral salts, phosphates and 
gluten, thus making a-white flour to please 
the eye, while it staryes the body; one 
utterly unfit to sustain human life; a flour 
of which the chief ingredient is starch, pro- 
ducing a pread on which a dog would 
starve. Those who want good, wholesome 
bread—bread which is, indeed, ‘‘the staff 
of life,’’ should procure the ‘Franklin 
Mills Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat.’’ 
Your grocer can supply you with this 
flour; if he will not do so, order direct of 
the mill.—The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
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Books and Authors. 


The Road to Castaly.’ 


Spring brings to an urbanite nothing more seductive than 


on invitation. to the country. ‘Leave the town and hie thee — 


to the fields;’ “Dirt will keep, but violets won’t.” Next 
best to the invitation of a friend is that of a book, even 
though the bidding be to leave all books, to return to the 
primitive impulses ever rising within the heart, and wor- 
ship sun, moon and stars,—forests, rivers and springs. 
“or,” as this little book tells us, 

‘‘“_ he who reads a book may preach 

A hundred sermons from its foolish rote, 

And rhyme reiterant on one dull note. 


Sut he who spends an hour within the wood 
Hath fed on fairy food.”’ 


“The Road to Castaly” is a volume not easy to dissect. 
The violet lover rends his soul when he turps botanist and 
pulls the tinted petals from a golden heart to analyze the 
flower; and even then he does not dream of finding the 
mysterious chalice that gives and Keeps a perfume no 
chemist art can duplicate. 

The would-be critic opens the dainty book and accepts 
the invitation of its preface to bind an amulet upon his 
breast and hie to Castaly. It is an invitation of the real 
to the artificial, and in the quick response of the heart 
lies hope for the race. In high moments, and in moments 
of surprise, we still choose the eternal rather than the 
temporal; we wander with Rosalind in the Forest of Arden; 
we wend our way to Castaly. 

Dr. Stanley Hall is good authority, and he says that 
appreciation is a higher gift than criticism. This small 
book becomes so dear in the reading that one can no more 
easily point out its weaknesses than search for flaws in a 
beautiful jewel, or expose the faults of a beloved child. 

Its charm.is sometimes interrupted with involved expres- 
sions and thought that is not made clear; but we need 
not dwell upon these, with all the admirable pages that 
come under no such ban. It is a book for a hammock under 
the trees. Its rhythm is set to the key of the wind among 
the leaves. 

“Forewarned” (p. 26) is a charming poem. So is “The 
Message” (p. 34). Here is “Mist”: 

“Fleeting across the flood 

Of the glimmering lake to the wood, 
Look how it’ wavers and gleams,— 
Diaphanous vesture of dreams!’’ 

And ‘“Revelation:” 

“Down in the meadow, sprent with dew, 
I saw the very God 

Look from a flower’s limpid blue, 
Child of a starveling sod.’’ 

One of the most original of the poems is “To Circe” 

(p. 33): | : 
‘“‘No, lady, I'll not sup with thee, 
Lest bread should be denied. 
I'll sit down here beside my barren hearth, 
And feed on pride. 
“Thy wine makes merry company; 
But freed from hilding fears, 
I better love the honorable salt 
: Of mine own tears. 
‘Yet the bright beaming of thy look 
Might still my heart unbar, 
If through this rifted thatch there had not gleamed 
One cold, clear star.’’ ' 

The book is one to covet, and it leaves the author’s name 
to haunt us as though we had been in her society. 

L. ; ¥ ©, 


Abraham Lincoln’s Early Reading. 
(From the new ‘Life of Lincoln,” in McClure’s Magazine, by Ada M. 
Tarbell.) | 

With all this hard living and hard work, Lincoln was 
getting in this period a desultory kind of education. Not 
that he received much schooling. He went “by littles;” 
But more or less of the schoolroom is a matter of small 


'The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. Cloth $1.00. Copeland & Day 
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importance if a boy has learned to read and to think of 
what he reads. And that this boy had learned. His 
stock of books was small, but he knew them thoroughly, 
and they were good books to know: The Bible, A%sop’s 
“Fables,” “Robinson Crusoe,’ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” a “History of the United States,” Weems’ “Life of 
Washington,” and the “Statutes of Indiana.” These are 
the chief ones we know about. He did not own them 
all, but sometimes had to borrow them from the neigh- 
bors, a practice which resulted in at least one casualty; 
for Weems’ ‘Life of Washington” he allowed to get wet, 
and to make good the loss he had to pull fodder three 
days. No matter. The book became his then, and he 
could read it as he would. Fortunately he took this 
curious work in profound seriousness, which a wide-awake 
boy would hardly be expected to do to-day. Washington 
became an exalted figure in his imagination; and he al- 
Ways contended later, when the question of the real char- 
acter of the first President was brought up, that it was 
wiser to regard him as a godlike character, heroic in 
nature and deeds, as Weems did, than to contend that 
he was only a man who, if wise and good, still made 
mistakes and indulged in follies like other men. 

Besides these books he borrowed many. He once told 


a friend that he “read through every book he had ever 


heard of in that country, for a ecireuit of fifty miles.” 
From everything he read he made long extracts, using a 
turkey-buzzard pen and briar-root ink. When he had no 
paper he would write on a board, and thus preserve his 
selections until he secured a copy book. ‘The wooden 
fire shovel was his usual slate, and on its back he would 
cipher with a charred stick, shaving it off when covered. 
The logs and boards in his vicinity were always filled with 
his figures and quotations. By night he read and worked 
as long as there was light, and he kept a book in the 
erack of the logs in his loft, to have it at hand at peep of 
day. When-acting as a ferryman, in his nineteenth year, 
anxious, no doubt, to get through the books of the house 
where he boarded before he left the place, he read every 
night “till midnight,’ so says his roommate. 


Ruth Endicott’s Way is the name that Mrs. Luey C. Lil- 
lie has given to the latest addition to her “‘Honest Endeavor 
Series.”” The story is not uninteresting but lacks art in the 
telling. We notice many slips in English, the use of “rela- 
tions” for “relatives” a plural pronoun referring to a singu- 
lar antecedent and other inelegances. The moral purpose 
of the book is too apparent, at no point can we feel that the 
characters take matters into their own hands and act for 
themselves; everywhere Mrs Lillie can be felt... nanufactur- 
ing scenes and incidents to point a moral. Especially, does 
she preach on the subject of household economy. She never 
loses an opportunity to feed her heroes and heroines and 
never without laying down one or more principles of good 
housekeeping. 

One main purpose of the book seems to be to show that 
money is valuable only as it makes one able to devote life 
to the highest ends, yet an underlying sentiment seems to 
be decidedly in faver of a classification of society on the 
money basis. 

Before the last page is reached the good all are rewarded, 
the bad are punished. | > DBD, 

The Garden Craft Series. (Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London.) Here is an English firm that has come over 
to teach Yankees enterprise. They put on the market a 
monthly crop of books as large as the whole yearly Amer- 
ican output of fifty years ago. The work is well done 
every way. This Garden Craft series sells at seventy-five 
cents a volume, and every volume is of the highest order, 
done by experts. The Horticulturist’s Rule Book is a com- 
pendium of useful information for fruit growers, florists, 
truck gardeners and others, and when we say it is edited 
by Professor L. H. Bailey, and largely his own work, 
we have said it is the best horticultural writing done in 
America. Professor Bailey is unique in his combination 
of enthusiasm and science. He is a philosopher as well, 
which means he is as good at putting facts together as 
he is at picking them apart. Another volume by the same 
author in the Garden Craft series is Plant Breeding. This 
is a capital guide to those who wish to experiment in cross 
fertilizing and hybridizing, and in genuine efforts to im- 
prove and create. It is a thoroughly Darwinian book and 
a thoroughly helpful book. Nothing can be better just 
now for a rural home library than the whole Garden Craft 
series. Sp p> 


Religious Forces of the United Statcs. By H. K. Carroll. 
LL.D. (Christian Literature Company, New York.) A 
new edition revised to date of one of the most important 
handbooks any minister, editor or general reader can pos- 
sibly have within reach. The statistics are those of the 
last general census, full enough to give us every item 
about churches, religion and correlative questions anyone 


[ or list of Books Received, see page 228. ] 
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The Triumph of Starved 


Crow. 


A place where the hills and the hollows 
seem made by the devil and not by God— 
stretch of unfinished earth where the fires 
of the innermost globe search to the sur- 
face and smolder hideously; a land where 
the trees writhe as if they were in tor- 
ment; where the buttes rise bare and brown 
in shapes fantastical, and the treacherous 
ravines drop with malicious suddenness— 
such are the Bad Lands of the Dakotas. 
The eayuse can barely follow the wild 
paths; there are places there where even 
the rabbits can die of hunger, and the 
scoria of dead fires here and there poisons 
the buneh grass with noxious slime. 

There is only one thing which can drive 
a white man there. It is greed. An Indian 
ean be driven there only by fear. For an 
Indian likes pleasant pastures for his 
herds, and streams where the fish are and 
where the eattle love to drink. 

It was fear that drove Starved Crow 
there. And he took his wife with him, and 
the two little ones. The baby had died the 
week . before because the milk in her 
mother’s breasts had dried up. Father 
(raft, who spoke only blessings, muttered 
something that sounded like a malediction 
when he looked at the dead baby. 

“But you gave what you could,’’ said he 
to the mother when she wept. ‘‘The crime 
is not on your soul—not on your soul, my 
poor daughter.”’ 

The Bad Lands are no more terrible thap 
a tepee when the cupbcard is bare and 
there is no fire where the children may 
sit at night. Even when the § frightful 
dunes, with their split tops and windy 
caverns, rise all around one, and strange 
shapes seem to glide out of them at night 
to stir the blue flame of the lignite beds 
and danee unholy dances, they are no 
worse. But neither hunger nor cold fire- 
sides had driven the band of Sioux here 
when the cutting ice storms blew from the 
bleak northwest, and the moon was ringed 
at night. 

It was the soldiers, down at the camp, 
come for murder as surely as the moon 
wanes to wax again. Come for murder 
and land. Every Sioux knew how it was 
done. Perhaps if they could stand the cold 
awhile out there in the wilderness the 
soldiers would leave or forget them and 
they could return in safety. Father Craft 
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every night, when the young braves talked 
together, walked among them and preached: 
‘Patience! Peace!’’ And he was’ more 
than preacher. He was friend. 

“What can you do against so many?’ said 
he, when one, wilder than the rest and 
younger, said they had a right to turn to 
the land which was theirs and the houses 
they had builded. ‘“‘Better wait awhile 
here, harming no one. Perhaps there has 
been some mistake.’’ 

At last Sioux came riding hard on their 
cayuses. 

“They say you are at war, hiding here 
from the soldiers. You must get back or 
they will come out to battle. You will 
all be killed. They will surround you. 
And you cannot fight, for you are hungry. 
You must come back.’’ Father Craft looked 
puzzled. 

“Do they say these are turbulent men, 
these who have left their homes for the 
sake of peace?’ said he. But every day 
new messages came. There was a council. 
They feared that other Sioux would suffer 
for their sakes. They determined to re- 
turn. 

When a. snow has fallen, so that the 
paths are treacherous, it is terrible to walk 
the paths beside the canons, especially for 
the children. And the children—they have 
not yet learned what it is to be a Sioux. 
Some of them are not ashamed to cry 
when they are hungry. 

Bye and bye the band reached Wounded 
Knee. Here they rested. ‘Patience and 
peace,’’ said Father Craft continually. 
“Who knows but some good will come of 
it all? The good father at Washington will 
hear how hungry you all are and will send 
you more food. He will learn how your 
crops have failed; how the corn burned up 
at ripening time; how poor is the land 
that has been given you, and he will see 
your wrongs righted. Remember, patience 
and peace,” and he walked continually 
among the Indians, and even let little White 
fear, the baby, play with his ebony cruci- 
fix. “Thou wilt learn to love the cross per- 
haps, if it serves thee for a plaything,”’ 
said he quaintly. Sometimes he spoke in 
English of the old fashion. Oftener he 
talked in Sioux. The day the band reached 
Wounded Knee the chief came rushing. to 
Father Craft. 

“Do you know what is to be done?’ he 
eried. “We are to be taken somewhere, I 
know not where. We are not to go back 
to our homes. The railroad is to take us to 
some strange place. These white dogs are 
to take our lands from us. They said they 
wanted to talk. That ts not what they 
want. They are always liars.’’ Ail the 
band heard of this. They talked together 
No one could tell what todo. They could 
travel no further; they were too weary 
They must at least rest for the night. The 
next morning very early they gathered for 
council. The soldiers were already there 
They came down and counted the Sioux. 
Starved Crow saw them wheel mighty guns 
up to the tops of the hills. There was one 
to the east and one to the west. There was 
one at the north and another at the south. 
This was while the Sioux sat in a circle 
shivering in their blankéts. All about them 
were the soldiers. Starved Crow looked at 
them closely. Some of their faces looked 
familiar. He put his hand to his face and 
whispered to the man next him: 

“Do you know who these men are?’’ said 
he. “They are ‘Custer’s Avengers.’ They 
are the men who swore to revenge Yellow 
Hair and Rosebud.”’ 3 

The soldiers were | still counting the 
Indians, who sat with immovabie faces. 
But in a moment every Indian knew the 
truth. | 

Then they were told to bring their guns 
Starved Crow smiled. He found his wife 
and drew her aside for a moment. No one 
heard what they said. Then he began the 
death song. He knew—all the Sioux knew— 
that they were to be murdered. They were 
150, not counting the women and children. 
The troops were more than twice that nuim- 


%°9 


ber. Two of the men went up to deliver 
their arms. It was a feint, that the death 
song might be finished. 

“Why should we wait to die?’ said Big 


Foot to Starved Crow. ‘“‘Let us die now. 


Do not let our wives call us ecowards.”’ 

‘Sol’ said Starved Crow. He looked back 
at his wife. The children were clinging to 
her poor skirts. Her great eyes were fixed 
on him. He-threw himself on the ground 
and pulled the trigger of his rifle. The 
bullet went whizzing up through the bunch 
grass. Then, a moment later, the red fire 
poured out of the guns like a molten stream 
from hell. 

The Sioux fell in their tattered garments, 
their faces proud, still, and fierce, and un 


tamed. The men in blue fell, too. Some 
of them, wounded and bleeding, fought 


there in the brown grass with those other 
men, and the old hereditary hatred’ burned 
up, consuming both. 

Father Craft ran between the lines of 
hideous fire. His Strong limbs rent his 
black gown in twain as he leaped forward. 
He held up the crucifix high over all. 

**Peace! Peace!” he cried. ‘They know 
not what they do!’’ No one heard his 
words save Starved Crow. He had aimed 
at the heart of a gay.young Irishman. The 
bullet struck instead the breast of Father 
Craft. The cross, 
in the dust. 

* oe * * * * af 


the symbol of peace,. fell 


oe 

Hours after the men came to carry away 
the dying, Little White Bear, though only 
a baby, lay with a hole in his throat. 
When they gave him water to drink it ran 
out of his neck. But his feverish hands 
held the crucifix that had fallen. He was 
Still playing with it and babbling — in. 
articulately. There were — so many dead 
that it was easy to care for the wounded. 
Someone stooped over Starved Crow. He 
rolled back his eyes and lay perfectly 
still. They passed on. He wanted no care 
from his foes. He would not be nursed 
back to life only .to be killed again. 

That night a storm of ice came with wind, 
cutting and killing. 

Two days later someone visited the field 
where the men had fought. 

Three of the dead men sat with their 
arms about each others necks. One of them 
was Starved Crow. They had been frozen 
so. But at least they had conquered. They 
had not again been driven from their 
homes. They had chosen their own fate. 
No one had coerced them. 


Elia W. Peattie. 


God has combined, in a fully developed 
and perfect grain of wheat, all the six- 
teen different chemical food elements 
necessary to sustain human life. He has 
covered this grain with an outer sheath— 
a hard, woody, innutritious substance—inp 
order to protect the food within. All the 
treatment that a grain of wheat needs to 
make it the fullest and most perfect food 
for man, is to have this thin, indigestible 
outer layer removed, and the remainder 
reduced to an eye-fine flour, without be- 
ing heated or otherwise injured in process 
of manufacture. Mankind have run into 
two extremes as regards wheat flour. The 


Grahamites have ground up the whole 
grain, smut, silex, coat, beards, and all, 
believing that the human stomach needs 
rasping and scratching to keep it in a 
wholesome condition. This, so far from be- 
ing the case, has weakened the nerve 
powers of the stomach and alimentary 
canal, producing indigestion, dyspepsia and 
chronic diarrhea. The other extreme has 
been owing to a demand for white flour, 
These people have taken off not only the 


thin outer husk, but have stripped the 


grain of its mineral salts, phosphates and 
gluten, thus making a- white flour to please 
the eye, while it starves the body; one 
utterly unfit to sustain human life; a flour 
of which the chief ingredient is starch, pro- 
ducing a pread on which a dog would 
starve. Those who want good, wholesome 
bread—bread which is, indeed, ‘‘the staff 
of life,’’ should procure the ‘Franklin 
Mills Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat.’’ 
Your grocer can supply you with this 
flour; if he will not do so, order direct of 
py mill.—The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
eview, 
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have been sick and are just 
beginning to get well. Can- 
not eat much, no appetite, 
stomach weak—don’t know 
what to take. Know you 
need a tonic. Wish there 
was a liquid food, full of 


vim, vigor, vitality. Would 
take it if you had it! | 


MaexTRACT 
Tae Best rRA 


is just that Liquid Food— 
made of pure malt and hops, 
filled with every element of 
life, perfectly digestible, 
pleasantly palatable, gives 
strength, courage, health. 
At Druggists. 


‘ 
AM WY 


: Tight Sleeves and 
: White Flour 


Out of date—by fashion’s dictum in 
the one, and Health’s in the other. 


t The Fine Flour 


* of the Entire Wheat, 
4 as ground by the Franklin Mills, 


made into brown 
bread or rolls, is 
nourishing and 
strengthening, 
contains all the 
required elements 
| for making brain, 
bone, nerve and 
muscle. Made of 
all that’s nutritive 
of the entire 
Wheat berry, it isa little off white, 
Rich in Gluten, Join the wide- 
4 awake, thinking folks, and ask 
your grocer for It. 


3 
i 
v 


<} If your grocer does not keep it 
“* send us his name with your order 
<§ —we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
a our label; avoid substitutes. 


MADE ONLY BY THE... 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
SO or Sr 


Climax Dish Washer. 


= Weleadthemall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 


Machine made. More of 
sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

ience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach nly 7 Creek, take the Santa Fé 
_ Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


them bein 


Tower Hill Summer En- 


cainpment. 


Forty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien R. R., is situated this summer 
camp on the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
with bluff, river and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY FIRST, AND 
CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 


cottages, three Long-houses’ containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished with 
double bed and the necessary equipment, 
wirescreens, ete.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 


of water to different 
drawn from the St. 
common dining hall, ice house, ete. 
early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND [INSTITUTE 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and_— ethical 
problems invited. This year it will have a 
parliament of religion in miniature. Special) 
program later. 


Peter’s sandstone; a 
In the 


TERMS. 


Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-house, available’ for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tax for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling the holder to a_ building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 3 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C. M. & St. P.. R. R.3 round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteen of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. | 

Kor further particulars apply to either of 
the following officers: 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, 3939 Lang- 
ley avenue, Chicago; Mrs. R. H. KELLY 9 
Aldine Square, Chicago. 

Concerning board and section in Long: 
house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
4016 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 


~eAet an * 


Old and New. 


One of the marine curiosities recently 
fished from the bottom of the Indian Ocean 
by a dredging vessel in the employ of the 
Caleutta Society of Natural History was a 


mammoth sea erab which continually 
emitted a bright white light similar to 


that seen in the spasmodic flashes’ of 
phosphorescent luminosity kindled by our 


common fire flies. The oddity was cap- 
tured in daytime and placed in a large 


tank, nothing peculiar except its immense 
size, being noticeable in the broad glare 
of the tropical sun. At night, however, 
when all was in pitchy darkness, the crab 
surprised the naturalists by lighting up the 
tank so that all the other sea creatures, 
great and small, occupying the same tank 
could be plainly seen. When the luminous 
crustacean was prodded with a_ pole he 
emitted flashes of light, which enabled the 
experimenters to read small print, even 
though otherwise they were in total dark- 
ness, 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


parts of the Hill.. 


Cchermerhorn’s Teachers Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 
. BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago A grand. good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


ed 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


G00D WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY CO., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


TH BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. | 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natura! 
Method.’’ Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. 


If you 
PAY wish to know thetruth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Chestnut Street, 


921--3--5 
Philadelphia. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to thr: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

- FF, B: KNAPP, S. R 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A vew departure has been inaugurated at the 
Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
found a great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them to carriages, 
omnibuses and strest cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assisting persons in feeble health, and making 

‘themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendants wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the servive is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Daluth, Ash- 
land, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and many other 
m portant cities of the west and northwest. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the “full dress for 
dinner’ to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

ints of interest are within a short distance from 

‘hicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the “busy marts of civilization” 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, b bate dag trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 


sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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Drs. Maybe 


ae 


Mustbe. 


You choose the old doctor 
before the young one. Why? 
Because you don’t want to en- 
trust your life in inexperienced 
hands. ‘True, the young doctor 
may beexperienced. But the old 
doctor must be. You take no 
chances with Dr. Maybe, when 
Dr. Mustbe is inreach. Same 
with medicines as with medi- 
cine makers—the long-tried 
remedy has your confidence. 
You prefer experience to experi- 
ment—when you are concerned. 
The new remedy may be good 
— but let somebody else prove f 
it. The old remedy aust be 
rood — judged on its record of 
cures. Just One more reason 

for choosing AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla in preference to any 
other. It has been the standard 
household Sarsaparilla for half 
a century. Its record inspires 
confidence — fifty years of 
cures. If others may be good, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. ‘ 
You take no chances when you 
take A YER’S Sarsaparilla. 


FOU DOQOOOOO 
+ 


>Yours 


* 

a 

: { 

10F Health 
@) 

(@) 

(@) 

(@) 

) The 

Salt River Valley 
of Arizona 

© and the various 
* health resorts in 
New Mexico. 

< —_— 


5 are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
@ lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- 
$ tude; constant sunshine. 
© Descriptive pamphlets, issued my Pas- 
® senger Department of Santa Fe Route, 
contain such complete information rel- 
@) ative to these regions as invalids need. 
® The items of altitude, temperature, 
$ humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 


G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G.P.A., A., T. &S. F. Ry. 


In Memoriam—Tom 
Hughes. 


Close up, close up, as the ranks grow thin, 
As the daylight deepens, the sun goes 
down! 
Though faint and bleeding, too few to win, 
We may help others to wear the crown. 


Ah, fatal shot! Did ye mark that fall? 
"Twas he, O brothers, strong heart, true 
brain; 
And a splendid fighter; his breezy call 
Rang forth, and the world grew young 
again. 


With the boys at battle, the boys at play, 
In the old sechool-close, ‘neath the old 
school bell, 7 
And the great old master, who led the 
fray, 
With the earnest brow, and the sacred 
spell. 


All fighters, all—and there's , more gone, 
With his gallant bearing, h.s lofty crest; 
And we must not stay, for the fight goes on; 
This world is for fighting, the next fo1 
rest. 


So, just one look as we pass him by! 
And just one tear as we turn the sod! | 
Anda star the less in a darkened sky! 
And a prayer as we leave his soul with 
God! 


Then close up closer! yet nearer stand, 
As in those schooldays that he loyed so 
well, | 
And fill up the gap, a united band, 
And step in the place where a comrade 
fell! 


And onward still with your faces set 
To the sunbright thought of a younger 
day! 
For a soul is alive in the old world yet, 
And a spirit astir in its bonds of clay. 


And all together! Ye shall not fail— 
To doubt were coward, to Halt were 
crime— 
With God and with man to uplift the veil, 
And win out light from the glooms of 
time. 
Spectator. —A, G. B 


The Troublesome Old Law. 


A unique law is still in foree at Star- 
gard, in Prussian Pomerania. A_ para- 
zraph of the police regulation of 1840, 
which is still being enacted, reads: ‘*Smok- 
ing in the streets or promenades of. this 
town is positively prohibited, violators of 
this law being punished by a fine, or event- 
ually by a number of lashes with a switch 
equivalent to the number of marks the 
fine amounts to."’ Upon the strength of 
this law some reactionary friends of the 
blue laws have recently hauled a number 
of respectable citizens before the courts. 
The magistrate, having no choice, had to 
fine every one of the accused parties, be- 
cause they all freely admitted of having 
smoked in the streets. 


‘The Kind of Tenants 
Wanted. 


“Are you a chess player?’ asked the 
landlord of a prospective tenant. “I much 
prefer to have my houses occupied by chess 
players.”’ 

“No, I am not a chess player, and I 
ean’t account for such a singular prefer- 
ence.”’ 

“It js simple enough. Chess players 
move so seldom, and omy after great de- 
liberation.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsforid’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J.T. ALTMAN, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘I 


find it a most valuable agent in atonic dyspep ia 
and nervous exhaustion occurring in active brain 


workers.”’ 


REX BRAND 


extract of Beer TTY) 


OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORC 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 
BY 
JOHN ELLIS, M. D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenbore’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, etc.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
isw, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from Ged out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same auther, cal!s attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
to this New Age through E.nanuel Swedenborg. 


The two. works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cen tx. Or, including Swedenborg’s HRAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub’g Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


The Little Room 


And Other Stories, 
—BY— 
Madelene Yale Wynne. 


Cover design, frontispiece and decorations 
by the author. 


16 mo, Linen, Gilt Top, 81.25. 


A man with the tnventive turn of Mrs. 
Madelene Yale Wynne would have pro- 
duced a fascinating but utterly tmprac- 
ticable piece of machinery. [ler woman's 
way of expressing her subtle and delt- 
cate talent ts in ‘‘The Little Room,” tts 
sequel, and the four other stortes fol- 
lowing. The promised sequel reveals 
nothing; 71 7s stilia question, ltke ‘The 
Lady or the Tiger.” ln just the same 
line are ‘‘The Votce’ and ‘“‘The Scarf,” 
finely imaginative, enticing, elustve, ats- 
appointing: tndicative of qualities of a 
rare order both tn the datntiness of 
conception and in the choice literary 
workmanship. She ts somewhat of 
the mind of the painter who said that 
true art required that something should 
be left for the tmagination, Mrs. 
Wynne's stortes are tantalizing and un- 


satisfactory, nevertheless, the reader 


who cannot help protesting at being led 
this tenis fatuus dance, this vain search 
for the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, this same reader ts ready to 
ask for more of the same beguiling 
guality.—THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


‘ JUST OWT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ly’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
tothe easternresorts. One of the han:tsomest 

ublications of this character ever issued. Sent 

ree-on application to C. K. Wilber, A.G.P. A., 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 130 Clark St. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


May 28, 1896 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 


“This book [now in its fourth a is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by EK. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post- 
Se Sern ener ere re 20C. 

Price Reduced from 50Oc., 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAUO. 


i 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone. 


A romance. Translated from the Dan- 
ish of HOLGER DRACHMANN, with in- 
troductory note by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne. Daintily printed and bound, 
with cover design by Mr. Bruck Roea- 
ERS. Gilt top, uncut, $1.25. Also 55 
copies on hand-made paper, net. . $2.50 
‘““Many weary days have passed since such an 

idyll found its way into English literature... 


This is one of the few books meant for all read- 
ers.’’"—Aansas City Star. 


Little Leaders. 


Ry WiLL1AM MoRTON PAYNE. A selec: 
tion from editorial articles written for 
The Dial by Mr. W. M. Payne, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
I eae! Reais pee $1.50 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


ctelttes in Chicago. 


Au Souts Cnurcnu, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MeEssiau (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fiftv-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. ‘T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
cureet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 

INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsaArIAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 


Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 8S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK Unity Cuurcu (Universal- 
ist) R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE's CuuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P.-m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. | | 

St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcnu (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEaAp- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 


in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 


sented to speak in the course: 

A, N. Alcott, ‘‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘‘Positive and 
Practical Religion’’; C. F. Elliott, ‘Our 
Larger Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
per Current’’; Robert Jardine, -‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism _ to 
Christianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parlia- 
ment of Reiigions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; 
B. EF. Underwood, ‘‘The Positive Side 
of Liberal Religious Thought”; R. A. 
White, ‘‘The Untouched Remnant”; 
Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and Substance 
in Religion,’’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“EAST, 


WEST, HOME IS BEST,” IF KEPT 


CLEAN WITH 


APOLIO 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rey. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with arare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.’”’—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good aghm there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO 


FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘North-Western Limited,’ sumptuously 
equipped with buffet, smoking and library ears, 
reguiar and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious dining cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All _ principal 


ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Spe 
Selebrities f the World for Scro 
King’s Evil) 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 


None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 


cially recommended by the medical 
a, (Tumors, 


, and the early stages of Consumptio 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggiste. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By 
JOHN WHItTEK CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
JONTENTS.—Historical Introduction, 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 

vation, Loss and Gain. 

We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.... Decidedly 
eget rE clearer point of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.—7'he Unitarian. 
The Essential [Man. A Monograph on 

Personal Immortality in the Light of 

Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 

CRESSEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

-Itis a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit.— Zhe New World. 

The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tuomas Hin, D. D., 
LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, . 


